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RECORDS 


Artists are at the picket point of every 
social movement which accounts, to some 
extent at least, for the time lag between 
the appearance of a truly new talent — 
that of an originator — and the accumu- 
lation of followers that results in some 
public acceptance. 

Jazz, for reasons which I hope the 
sociologists will some day study, seems to 
be even more of an indicator of the way 
the winds are blowing than any art form, 
except perhaps painting. 

Two new poses are affecting jazz to- 
day. One is the "free improvisations” of 
a young alto saxophonist named Ornette 
Coleman (who seems to want to impro- 
vise outside the strictures of chord pat- 
terns, tonality and bar structure) and the 
odier is that curious amalgam of conserv- 
atory training and jazz feeling known as 
"Thirdstream.” Of the latter I want only 
to say at this time that it is having its 
influence mainly among those jazz mu- 
sicians who come to the music from a 
formal, conservatory background. 

The music of Ornette Coleman, how- 
ever, is impossible to dismiss so lightly 
even though it is more unfamiliar than 
Bird and Monk in their day. Coleman’s 
work is available on a series of i.ps. Some- 
thing Else (Contemporary C 3551) , The 
Shape of Jazz to Come (Atlantic 1317), 
Change of the Century (Atlantic 1327), 
This is Our Music (Atlantic 1353) , and 
Ornette ! (Atlantic 1378). It has been 
widely hailed and widely attacked by 
critics and musicians. 

By now it is quite obvious that like it 
or not, the Ornette Coleman music is 
with us and having an effect on other 
jazz musicians that cannot be overlooked. 
John Lewis has said that Ornette’s influ- 
ence on jazz will be felt most strongly 
through other musicians and the recent 
lps of Eric Dolphy and John Coltrane 
support this view. Lewis, of course, along 
with Coltrane (and Sonny Rollins who 
openly states his admiration for Ornette) 
represents the body of jazz musicians who 
say in effect: “This is good music, im- 
portant music, do not overlook it.” 
Others, such as Oscar Peterson, Dizzy 
Gillespie and Cannonball Adderly have 
been less than enthusiastic. 

The critics have been split down the 
middle so drastically that to state a third 
position (which I do) is almost to be like 
Gippo Nolan in The Informer— “sure the 
Irish think I’m with the English and the 
English think I’m with the Irish.” 

From where I listen, the Ornette Cole- 
man albums seem to represent steps in 


search of a style and a voice; documents 
along the course of development. Where 
they will lead eventually, it is impossible 
to say and even if one accepts their im- 
portance to other jazz musicians, and to 
a rising group of jazz listeners (faddists? 
hippies? genuine converts?) one must also 
admit the fact that the style and the 
voice are tentative. The concept may be 
formed, but tire execution is by no means 
accomplished. 

I cannot listen to Ornette in a jazz 
club. The music requires too much con- 
centration. I can barely listen to it on 
record and never with any sense of pleas- 
ure. If music exists to give pleasure, then 
Ornette Coleman is a total loss for me. 
On the other hand, on an afternoon pro- 
gram two years ago’at the Monterey Jazz 
Festival, Ornette was presented as tire 
final episode in a program devoted to 
abstract music, from John Coltrane to a 
string quartet. In that context he sounded 
exciting, interesting and natural. 

But locked in my own room with the 
lps, I am frustrated. I cannot hear it true. 
In the past I have had this experience 
with John Coltrane and Thelonious 
Monk but in both cases an lp session 
lasting several hours and a little personal 
exposure was sufficient to attune my ears 
to their language. So far this has not 
worked with Ornette. Nevertheless, I feel 
that there is something here which be- 
cause of my own lack I do not get. . 

The Ornette Coleman voice is raw and 
sometimes ragged. It may be right as well, 
but for me, music must sing and while 
it does not have to be a joyous sound, it 
must celebrate life in some way. 

The best of jazz can come close to re- 
ducing me to tears or exhilarating me to 
heights of almost unbearable delight. I 
have returned again and again to the 
Ornette Coleman music to seek this and 
have not found it. Perhaps I shall in time. 
Meanwhile, what he is doing has found 
an echo in Eric Dolphy’s work and with 
John Coltrane’s playing, and will un- 
doubtedly influence others as well. 

This is a strange, fragmented and dis- 
torted time. When a national meeting of 
scientists can seriously discuss “visitors 
from another planet” and when ufo has 
assumed proportions of a religion, what 
is reality? That Joseph Heller’s great 
novel, Catch-22, is surrealistic in its 
switches from reality to fantasy (as is 
Ken Kesey’s One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s 
Nest ) may provide us with some clues for 
studying Ornette Coleman. But I remain 
doggedly a jazz fan who likes not to 
study but digs feeling more. 

Ralph J. Gleason 
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There’s a shrewd, pimply campus strategy for making out with girls like Tiddy Toolow ... 

The girl Cranston finally settled on was named Teddy Twogood. (Really, and that was no sorority girl II 
nickname, though some of the boys in Cranston's House had a nickname for her— Tiddy Toolow, tl 
because she really had a pair.) Cranston had an eye on her even before Milly gave him the tumble, I tl 
because she lived right next door to his fraternity and they used to walk to class together, buddies. Mg 
And at lunch quite often he would say, "Old Teddy, she's really got a pair of knockers." The boys f t 



would laugh horny and respond, “01' Tiddy Toolow." □ "Low, hell," Cranston would come back, 
risque, n When Milly gave Cranston his walking papers it took him about six weeks to recover, 
then - it was at some queer little Sunday do with Teddy's sorority — he very suddenly threw off 
She mourning pall that had been threatening to permanently squinch his eyebrows together and 
asked her to double-date with him and one of the brothers who was in the House quartet. (That 
■brother's girl was in Teddy's sorority, so in a sense they would be keeping it strictly in the family.) 






‘Son!!! Is that a nice thing to call your mother’s creamed chipped beef on toast?’ 
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Dull politicians tout New York as a Summer Fes- 
tival but every true cave-dweller sets his heart on 
the Winter Holidays, when the juice floweth at 
Office Shindigs and the Year's repressions fan- 
tastically unzip themselves— look ! 




rly fidgety and uncomfortable. 





during the previous year were 
wrapped in embraces (as you'll 
see, via our candid camera) so 
torrid that we're sure they're 
warmed by the memory to this 
very day. Nick the surface of 
"civilization," dear friends, and 
then watch out! Couples began 
disappearing into small offices, 
singles began running out of 
same offices in various stages 
of, ahem, shall we say disarray, 











by Alfred G. Aronowitz & David Gelman 


Two N. Y. Post reporters joyously zero in on a New Frontier Agent-type 

On his desk-top there was a solid gold statuette in the style of Sir Jacob Epstein depicting two 
hands in a firm handshake. On the base of the statuette was an inscription that read, “It's a deal.” 

There was a picture of a movie starlet overwritten with a note that said, “I love you— you’re 
the best husband I ever had.” They were expensively divorced now, but he explained that the 
picture was still on his desk because she was still his client. There was a clock that told what time 
it was in Baku, Dar-es-Salaam, and West Haverstraw, N. Y., but not in Beverly Hills, where the desk 
happened to be. The inscription on the clock read, “You’re never on time anyway, you bastard.” 

There was a Dodger schedule, a Hollywood Reporter, a San Francisco edition of the Wall St. 
Journal, a confidential list of clients that had been stolen from a desk-top in a rival agency, a copy 
of The Executive Coloring Book and a screen treatment of The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich. 
There was a silver reliquary with the word “Marijuana” engraved on it. The reliquary contained 
Equinil, which he preferred to Miltown. 

There was a heart-shaped paperweight of solid platinum that held down a pile of last year’s 
Christmas cards, including one from Gregory Peck, one from Molly Bee, three from Jerry Lewis 
and one from Forest Lawn Cemetery. The paperweight also had an inscription. It said, “To the 
best agent in the world — I love you for life,” and it was signed by a star he was now suing for 
$30,000 in back commissions. 

There was a gold record that had sold at least 200,000 copies, a scratch pad with no scratches on 
it, an ashtray adorned with two brass fingers holding a brass cigar with a red light at the end of it 
and a coiled chrome rattlesnake that sprang up and lit cigarettes when disturbed. There was an 
antique French telephone that was not connected and two modem pijrik ones that were. One of them 
rang six times and he picked it up. 

“Oh, hiya sweetheart,” he said. He smiled, winked, as if to say, “Listen to this,” and leaned back 
into the foam rubber recesses of a swiveled black leather armchair. The armchair had brass legs in 
the shape of an eagle’s talons, each of which clutched a hand-sized globe. The globes served as 
casters on the deep piling of the rug and the armchair embraced him with all the tenderness of a 
giant Nubian slave. On the wall behind his head was a photograph of him shaking hands with 
Cardinal McIntyre at a fund-raising dinner. 

“Now, listen,” he said into the telephone, “here’s the deal. They still got a few weeks open on 
the ‘Tonight’ show. I thought you might want to throw Buddy in for a week or two. It’s a good 
spot, a lotta people look at the little box, I don’t have to tell you.” 

He held the earpiece as far away as possible from his ear and out of it came a noise that 
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Last year, when Nugget inaugurated its Fashion Design 
Awards, we said our aim was: "To turn the public's attention 
to the importance of design in men's fashions; To encourage 
American mass manufacturers to experiment with, and pro- 
duce, more exciting popular-priced styles and designs; To 
bring to light talented new designers in the men's field." The 
number and quality of this year's entries leads us to believe 
that our aim is in the right direction and that we are hitting 
our targets with a significant degree of success. The awards 
are again based on these criteria: Basic Design; Masculine 
Appeal: Manufacture In 1962; Availability; Realistic Price 
Range. Congratulations to the five winners. ((urn page) 
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Four officers, 16 enlisted men, and four frogmen stood rigidly at battle stations. Their faces were frozen in hatred 
for the enemy as the dreaded nuclear-missile loaded atomic submarine. Barracuda, sped under hostile waters. 
□ "Up periscope," shouted the commander. □ A red light flashed somewhere in the submarine's bowels. □ 
"What's that?" I asked. Q "Nuclear reactor signal," he said. "The chimes you hear are a warning signal in the 
engine room." □ Suddenly, a ship was spotted through the periscope. □ "Ready with four torpedoes," the 
commander yelled at his crew. "Fire one . . . Fire two. . ." □ We sailed on, not even bothering to stop for the 
sinking ship's survivors. Poor devils. □ Several minutes later, the commander gravely announced: "We 
are now ready to launch missiles." □ He punched away at a button on the submarine's control board. One 
. . . two . . . three . . . four deadly nuclear-tipped Polaris missiles zwooshed through the water, levelled off in the air, 
and roared down the track towards unsuspecting target cities. I shut my eyes, visualizing mushroom clouds, 
blinding explosions, crumbling buildings, suffocating firestorms, peeling flesh, radiation poisoning, the dead and 
dying. □ When I opened my eyes again, I saw the four missiles landing with a dull thuump on the deep-pile 
blue carpeting, next to a receptionist's leg, in the Fifth Ave. showrooms of the atomic submarine's manufacturer, 
Remco Industries Inc. □ "What do you think of that?' asked the Remco salesman who had been acting as 
commander of the submarine as it rolled on the showroom floor. □ "Beautiful," I said, staring at the reception- 
ist's legs. □ "We really blasted them," he said. "Who?" I asked. "Whom?" he said, bending down to pick up 
all his missies. "The Russians. Kids like to use their imaginations that way." □ The Barracuda is a toy, or ploy- 
tool, as American toymakers prefer to call their products these days. It is a yard-long replica of the real atomic- 
powered submarines now patrolling hostile waters, complete with nuclear weapons, sound effects, and a crew of 
24 life-like sailors made out of plastic who can be seen working and living below the Barracuda's plexiglass 




And here the Heavyweight Champion of the World, Floyd 
Patterson, coming in at 189 lbs. in his stiffen tost. He flunked. 


THE 

FIGHT 

Patterson vs. Liston 
by 

JAMES BALDWIN 


We, the writers— a word I am using in its most I 
primitive sense— arrived in Chicago about 10 I 
days before the baffling, bruising, and unbeliev- I 
able two minutes and six seconds at Comiskey I 
Park. We will get to all that later. I know nothing I 
whatever about the Sweet Science or the Cruel I 
Profession or the Poor Boy’s Game. But 1 know a I 
lot about pride, the poor boy’s pride, since that s 
my story and will, in some way, probably, l>e I 

There was something vastly unreal about the I 
entire bit, as though we had all come to Chicago I 
to make various movies and then spent all our I 
time visiting the other fellow's set— on which no I 
cameras were rolling. Dispatches went out every I 
day, typewriters clattered, phones rang; each day, I 
car loads of journalists invaded the Patterson or I 
Liston camps, hung around until Patterson or I 
Liston appeared; asked lame, inane questions, I 
always the same questions, went away again, 
back to those telephones and typewriters; and 
informed a waiting, anxious world, or at least 
a waiting, anxious editor, what Patterson and I 
Liston had said or done that day. It was insane I 
and desperate, since neither of them ever really 
did anything. There "wasn’t anything for them to 
do, except train for the fight. But there arent 
many ways to'vjescribe a fighter in training— it’s 
muscle and sweat and grace, it’s the same thing 
over and over— and since neither Patterson nor 
Liston were doing much boxing, there couldn’t 
be any interesting thumbnail sketches of their 
sparring partners. The ‘feud’ between Patterson 
and Liston was as limp and tasteless as British 
roast lamb. Patterson is really far too much of a I 
gentleman to descend to feuding with anyone, 
and I simply never believed, especially after 
talking with Liston, that he had the remotest 
grudge against Patterson. So there we were, 
hanging around, twiddling our thumbs, drinking 
Scotch, and telling stories, and trying to make 
copy out of nothing. And waiting, of course, for 
the Big Event, which would justify the monu- 
mental amounts of time, money, and energy- 
which were being expended in Chicago, 

Neither Patterson nor Liston have the color, 
or the instinct for drama which is possessed to 
such a superlative degree by the marvelous 
Archie Moore, and the perhaps less marvelous, 
but certainly vocal, and rather charming Cassius 
Clay. In the matter of color, a word which I am 





I not now using in its racial sense, the Press Room 
I far out-did the training camps. There were not 
I only the sports writers, who had come, as I say, 
I from all over the world: there were also the 
I boxing greats, scrubbed and sharp and easy- 
I going. Rocky Marciano, Bamev Ross, Ezzard 
Charles, and the King, Joe Louis, and Ingemar 
I Johannson, who arrived just a little before the 
fight and did not impress me as being easy-going 
at all. Archie Moore’s word for him is 'desperate', 
and he did not say this with any affection. There 
were the ruined boxers, stopped by an unlucky 
I glove too early in their careers, who seemed to 
be treated with the tense and embarrassed affec- 
tion reserved for faindy unsavory relatives; who 
were being used, some of them, as sparring part- 
ners. There were the managers and trainers, who, 
in public anyway, and with the exception of Cus 
D’ Amato, seemed to have taken, many years ago, 
the vow of silence. There were people whose 
functions were mysterious indeed, certainly un- 
I named, possiblv unnameable, and, one felt, prob- 
I ably, if undefinably, criminal. There were 
I hangers-ons and proteges, a. singer somewhere 
around, whom I didn't meet, owned by Patterson, 
and anoffier singer owned by someone else— who 
I couldn’t sing, everyone agreed, but who didn't 
I have to, being so loaded with personality'— and 
I there were some improbable-looking women, 
turned out, it would seem, by a machine shop, 
who didn’t seem, really, to walk or talk, but 
rather to gleam, click, and glide, with an almost 
soundless meshing of gears. There were some 
pretty incredible girls, too, at the parties, im- 
peccably blank and beautiful and rather incred- 
ibly vulnerable. There were the parties and the 
post-mortems and the gossip and speculations 
I and recollections and the liquor and the anec- 
I dotes, and dawn coming up to find you leaving 
I somebody else’s house or somebody elsc’s room 
I or the Playboy Club; and Jimmy Cannon, Red 
I Smith, Milton Gross, Sandy' Grady', and A. J. 
I l.iebling; and Norman Mailer, Gerald Kersh, 
I Budd Schulberg, and Ben Hecht— who arrived, 
I however, only for the fight and must have been 
I left with a great deal of time on his hands— and 
I Gay Talese (of the Time s), and myself. Hanging 
I around in Chicago, hanging on the lightest word, 
I or action, of Floyd Patterson and Sonny Liston. 
I 1 am not an aficionado of the ring, and haven't 
I been since Joe Louis lost his crown— he was the 
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weighing 214 lbs. ond supremely confident. Rightly so. 
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RISE & SHINE WITH CINDY 
A FOUR-PAGE GLIMPSE INTO THE PRIVATE 
LIFE OF A MORNING GLORY 








J acts : Cindy Wilson is a Danish import (don't ask how she in- 
herited the Wilson handle, it baffled us too) and when she sleeps 
single-yes, boys, a pity !-she wakes up like a sumptuous Turkish 
delight and then docs the soap-and-water bit like so. 






-work continues as Cindy towels herse 
d then turns that lovely collection 
■or, making herself pretty for the 







Hat on, shirt about to follow, this mighty monument to nature is 
soon going to leave us to work her charms (bountiful, to understate 
the case!) on still another collection of vulnerable male animals: 
the pauts-wearing gentry of Copenhagen, that is. Nuts to them ! 



not mean that you are sick. Neither is it a preface to any decision to abandon 
alcohol. It is a simple statement of fact. Once this difficult bit of self-knowledge 
as been digested, you are on your way to success in modern business life. 

'LF. TWO: Drink one day at a time, one drink at a time. Commit this 
memory — or better, your memory being what it is, write it down on the back of 
your wife's or girlfriend's picture where no one will ever look, and carry it in your 
wallet. 

Having defined the twin rocks upon which Success is built, let us proceed to the 
important subject of Linguistics. 

thesaurus: Nomenclature and semantics play a large part in the success pattern of 
the Working Lush. 

The first thing you must do is cleanse your mind of all the comfortable and familiar 
erms common to The Art: salmm, mart, lush, belt, double, and a host of others. These 
ords are replaced by circumlocutions, gaucheries, and outright ( continued on page 66) 







atcly switched brands, took up with the 



PIQUE 

SATIRE BY GEORGE GORDON 

I saw the best broads on MacDoogal Street give up The Hoad, brushing past 
my crusty corduroys and sagging turtleneck. 

Clinging to a shadow plaid two-button continental cut, with pasty 
pompadour and bloody Mary socks. 

Sucked into the bucket seats of creamy Thunderbirds, their swollen tailllghts 
leering like the red rumps oC twin baboons. 

Backfiring their dark monoxide laughter, while I sat shaking, gripping 
the throbbing handles of my second-hand Lambretta. 

I saw the best broads on the nine-to-five bit sell out for dinner and 
martinis, walking antiseptlcally through the shipping room. 

Looking out of eyes like jeweler’s lenses, their faces hard as alabaster 
chamber pots, with hips like dead black seals. 

As I lay buried in hairy rolls of barbed Manila hemp, jaundiced yellow 
gum paper, and screaming “FRAGILE” labels. 

Shoving blue Dresden china into corrugated coffins, lined with effervescent 
excelsior and shredded copies of The Hew York Times, 

While the executive V.P. dropped his Marlboro into my container of coffee, 
reminded me to turn off the lights. 

Then goosed my beloved in the elevator, while she smiled, and I lost 
a week’s pay kicking a dowager soup tureen to death. 

I saw the best broads in Louie’s Tavern, high haunches tapering down 
to bird bone ankles, shrug off love 

And leave with lacquered fingers clamped around the bloated diamond pinky 
of a big time bookie, rhino necked. 

Wheezing his bourbon chuckles Into the pale lips of my beloved, nudging 
her super hams into the submarine cab. 

And running his octopus pods along her chartreuse nylon calves as they rode 
a midnight pilgrimage to Copa, 

While I nursed my bottle of dry as a beer can be, turned a sweet fag down 
cold, and scrawled a howl of rage on the free verse waU of the John. 

Oh, Veronica, I see your soul reflected in a stale pool of vintage ’as, 
surrounded by a wall of sodden crepe suzettes, 

A ribbon of Acker tape around your madonna's head, while I hang shrieking, 
strapped to a pair of obsolescent pogo sAcks. 

Wholly, wholly, wholly! I want you whoUy, wholly, whoUy! Wholly mine, 
wholly all, wholly in non-c onvertible adven ture! 

I saw the best broads in the magazine mills, stacking the morning pancake 
mall upon my three-month old submissions. 

Like geological layers in a museum case, phoning their nasal hunger pangs 
to an order pad in Joy-Ful Luncheonette, 

The editors swishing in at ten, their Shick Electric cheeks atwitch 
in the mind-grinding scheduled fluorescent air, 

Staring past my gaunt unpublished eyes, the failure of my stiffening 
Loden coat, slumping into their swiveled sinecures. 

Their Intercom voices saying “No" from the Ared room of decision, as 
my beloved brushed her toasted English into the waste basket. 

Pulled my Joker from the bottom of the deck, and said “Shall I wrap it, 
or will you eat it here?” 



‘And you walked all the way here just to return my change ? ’ 
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shuhert 

marauder 

Jeflrey P. Baker 
tells a snort story about a 
peculiar stud who is 
ipuly something else 


First off, there’s a few things you should be put on to. 
I’m a jazz musician, I blow boss piano, and what's more, 
all the other things are happening too. Like I wear shades 
sans cesse (that's French for always, you dig, like all 
the time) 1 make pot, which is jazz for marijuana, I drink 
what has been described as an excessive amount of Gallo 
Port, when the heat's on, and I wear this groovy green 
beard which I'm sure you'd flip over. My beard comes 
down to my chest. I dyed it to match my eyes, although 
I didn’t quite make it, and to complement my end hair, 
which is flaming red. % As you are probably well aware, 
the public, that means you dad, does not respond favor- 
ably (I’ve got a B.A. in English from N.Y.U., uptown) to 
my particular art form. We gas each other by putting 
each other way down. So, since a cat's got to eat and have 
enough bread to get turned on, I have been forced to 
pursue an alternate means of livelihood in order that I 
might supplement my meager musical income. Like I 
steal. 1| What I do is I hang out on some corner in the city 
and I wait for some young cats to come by. When I find 
a live one, I ask him, in a cool way, whether he wants 
some action, any color action. I describe sensuous Ori- 
ental, spade, and gray chicks to him, and, if this isn't 
enough, then I tell him all the things these groovy young 









NOT FOR 

RADIO CITY 
MUSIC HALL 


or A Romp With the 
Busty Avant-Garde 


Academy Award ways, and the ac- 
companying shots of a little item 
called The Bellboy and the Play girl 
are one of them. Chances are you 
won’t see it at your neighborhood 
theater, so we at Nugget — always 
trying to setae our cause (namely 
that even Harvard men enjoy un- 
dressed women) — take a certain 


amount of honest pride in giving 
you an invigorating preview. Why 
do we call films like this part of the 
avant-garde? For a pertinent rea- 

been an under-the-table affair, it is 
now in shortstory, book, painting 
and film becoming an acceptable 
feature of contemporary life. In 
that sense, whether done expensive- 
ly or modestly (like the present 
flick), it is truly in the mainstream 
of underground expression and 
must be dealt with humanly rather 
than with the tired hypocritical ex- 







Pictures like The Bellboy and the 
Playgirl, unlike what you might 
think, not only get down to the 
once-taboo details that separate 
the boys from the girls, they’re usu- 
ally pretty damn funny, too. Bell- 




boy and Playgirl is no exception. It 
features the antics of a fairly addle- 
pated bellhop who attempts to ex- 
pose a roomful of “lingerie models” 
staying at a certain hotel. He 
strongly suspects that the ladies — 
headed by the extravagantly en- 
dowed June Wilkinson as Madam 
Oleo — are not models at all (aha!) 
but ladies of a somewhat older pro- 
fession. This nut, in best burlesque- 
type tradition, uses every conceiv- 
able and inconceivable means to 
force an entrance into their room 
and see exactly what the question- 
able young fillies are up to. 

In addition to a field-day of ap- 
petizing views of the famous Wil- 
kinson upper structure, the earthy 
film-goer is also treated to a barrage 
of happy flesh from June’s un-shy 
colleagues. A final curious note to 
those interested in the economics 
that surround this kind of univer- 
sally appealing but usually hush- 
hush type of movie: The Bellboy 
and the Playgirl was originally film- 
ed in Germany and it was then 
bought up by a dame-lufiing Holly- 
wood producer. Next he dubbed it 
in English, then filmed additional 
scenes to round it out Yankee style. 
No square, he! 



The mighty Wilkinson! 









WILLIAM 

TENN’S 

FIVE- 

SECOND 

BOOKSHELF 

in which a noted science-fiction writer 
collapses, condenses & concentrates 
the most newsworthy of current 
best-sellers with vitamins intact 
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snori siopy ny John Recny 


come to persninp sQuare.Daby-meet a cowboy-booled male hustler 



without. Why hassle moron you got to?" 
Squinting at the sun. he added philo- 

plc that don’ gotta work: Those that got 
all the money, an those that ain* got none 


but beeause he preferred to move as little 
as possible. In that world of downtown 
Los Angeles, he was one of its best-liked 

hustlers— perhaps because, with him, 
day as if taking a necessary journey which 
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they call it!" 
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cold. (He has been looking I 




for marketplace, or forum. Better yet. 

movement in a "wcll-orchcstraled sales 
symphony'' or the Avenue delineating 

Best of all is shot . When your subcon- 
tcious tit rusts this word to your lips (say- 
ing to you. perhaps. "God how you need 

an okay word, like Sun and Gym, The- 
ater or Restaurant. Kids and puppies 
and wives get all kinds of shots now- 
| allays. As, "What this program needs is 


ground." Or, discussing a company film, 
the word shot leaps to your quavering 
lips as you say, “1 think the best way to 
open this thing is with a shot . . ." Don't 
stammer or Hush. Conclude calmly, “...of 


our Hartford plant, allowing all the chim- 
neys.'' (But don't start clapping or 
laughing. To all but the Fellow Lushes 

not clever, only safe.) 


THE FIGHT (Continued from Page 34) 
radio was on. We sat down in the sun, 
near the ring, and speculated on 
Floyd's training habits, which kept him 
away from his family for such long 
periods of time. 

Presently, here he came across the 
grass,, loping, rather, head down, with a 

can laugh, as I never heard him laugh 
which he watches so carefully in public 

boyish and rather surprisingly zestful 
self. He greeted Gay, and took sharp, 
covert notice of me, seeming to decide 
that if I were with Gay, I was probably 
all right- We followed him into the 
gym, in which a large sign faced us, 

in Christ. He went through his workout, 
methodically, rigorously, pausing every 
now and again to disagree with his 



“Oh, 






he insisted that Dan’s stop watch was 
unreliable — or to tell Buster that there 
weren't enough towels, to ask that the 
windows be closed. “You threw a good 
right hand that time," Dan Florio said; 
and, later, “Keep the right hand up. 
Upr "We got a floor scale that’s no 

ve watched him jump rope. 

gleaming and far away, like a boy saint 
helplessly dancing and seen through the 

We followed him into the house 

the kitchen and drank tea; he drank 
chocolate. Gay knew that 1 was some- 

with Patterson — my own feeling was 
that he had a tough enough row to hoe, 
and that everybody should just leave 

day concerning the progress of my 
work? — and told Patterson about some 
of the things I'd written. But Patterson 
hadn't heard of me, or read anything 
of mine. Gay's explanation, though, 
caused him to look directly at me. and 

before. 1 don't know where, but I know 

before, except once, with Liston, in the 
Commissioner's office, when there had 
been a spirited fight concerning the 
construction of Liston’s boxing gloves, 
which were, "just about as flat as the 
back of my hand," according to a sports 
writer, "just like wearing no gloves at 
all." 1 felt certain, considering die num- 
ber of people and the tension in that 
room, that he could not have seen me 

same people, and have walked very 

had hoped that the contact would have 
turned out to lie more personal, like a 
mutual friend or some activity con- 
nected with the Wiltwyck School, but 
Floyd now remembered the subject of 
the TV debate he had seen — the race 
problem, of course - and his face lit up. 
“I knew I’d seen you somewhere!” he 
said, triumphantiy, and looked at me 
for a moment with the same brotherly 
pride 1 felt — and feel — in him. 

By now he was, with good grace but 

himself for die press conference. I 
gather that there are many people who 
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unique about the speculation which 


o'clock one afternoon. Time was run- 
ning out, the fight was not more than 

in the camp was, at once, listless and 
electric. Nilon looked ns though he had 
not slept and would not sleep for days, 
and everyone else rather gave the im- 
pression that they wished they could — 
except for three handsome Negro ladies, 
related, I supposed, to Mrs. Liston, 
who sat, rather self-consciously, on the 
poleh of the largest building on the 
grounds. They may have felt os 1 did, 

Liston, as we all know, is an enor- 

already seen him work out, skipping 
rope to a record of “Night Train," and, 

moving as Patterson skipping rope in 
.silence, it was still a wonderful sight to 
see. The press has really maligned Lis- 
ton very cruelly, I think. He is far from 
stupid; is not, in fact, stupid at all. 
And. while there is a great deal of vio- 
lence in him. I sensed no cruelty at all. 
On the contrary, he reminded me of 
big, black men 1 have known who nc- 

order to conceal the fact that they 
weren’t hard. Anyone who cared to 
could turn them into taffy. 

much. He sat opposite me at the table, 
sideways, head down, waiting for the 

artioulatoly suffering can, just how 
inarticulate he is. But let me clarify 

to me that he has suffered a great deal. 
It is in his face, in tile silence of that 
face, and in the curiously distant light 
in the eyes - a light which rarely sig- 
nals because there hove been so few 

inarticulate, I really do n< 
suggest that he c ' 

than we know how to express; and in- 
articulate in a particularly Negro way — 

wants to hear. 1 said. "I can't ask you 
asked. Perhaps I'm only here, really, to 
true, even though 1 wanted Patterson 




We talked for a little while of matters 

I felt terribly ambivalent, as many 
Negroes do these days, since we are all 

which attitude, in our terrible American 
dilemma, is the most effective; the 
disciplined sweetness of Floyd, or the 

1 left for the fight full of a weird and 

partly to fatigue — it had been a pretty 
gruelling time — partly to the fact that 

have - on Patterson — and pardy to the 
fact that / had had a pretty definitive 

pressed about Liston’s bulk and force 
and his 25-pound weight advantage. I 
was afraid that Patterson might lose. 

it wasn't that I didn't like Liston. 1 just 
and Ben Hecht. Hceht felt about the 



cause he looked at tne then, really for 
die first time, and he talked to me for 
a little while. 

And what had^hurt him most,^somc- 

want their children to look up to me. 
Well, they ain’t teaching their children 
to look up to Martin Luther King, 
either.” There was a pause. "I wouldn’t 
be no bad example if I was up there. 
I could tell a lot of those children what 
they need to know — because — I passed 
that way. I could make them listen." 
And he spoke a little of what he would 
like to do for young Negro boys and 

which so nearly defeated himself and 
Floyd, and from which neither can yet 
be said to have recovered. “I tell you 
one thing, though,” he said, “if I was 
up there. I wouldn't bite my tongue.” 
I could certainly believe that. And we 
discussed the segregation issue, and the 
role, in it, of those prominent Negroes 
who find him so distasteful. “I would 

our own." He lapsed into silence again. 
“They said they didn't want me to have 
the title. They didn't say that about 
Johannson." “They” were the Negroes. 
" They ought to blow why I got some 
of the hum raps I got." But he was not 
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